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Test of Manual Accuracy of Pre-vocational School Boys. — Russel 

L. Gould. 

The tests were undertaken for the purpose of offering some pos- 
sible data on the efficacy of the newly established Ettinger Pre- 
vocational schools of New York City, in improving the general 
manual accuracy of the boys. The problem resolved itself into a new 
aspect of the old question of transfer from practised abilities to 
unpractised ones. 

The plan was to test at the beginning of the school-year two 
groups of boys ; one group of those just beginning the pre-vocational 
shop work, and the other a control group of academic boys of the 
same grade and school. At the end of the year the tests are to be 
repeated. In so far as they are a reliable index of general motor 
ability, they are expected to indicate some effect of the shop work. 

The necessity for large groups and for moderate haste prevented 
the use of more than three tests on each boy. Those used were the 
thrusting, the hammering, and the common 3-hole test. The first 
two were designed for this work. 

The thrusting test required a full arm movement; to hit with a 
pencil the middle target of a row of three varying targets, thirty 
rows appearing from behind a screen at a constant speed. Pour 
groups of thirty were used, at four speeds, such that each row was 
in sight for 1.0 sec, 1.2 sec, 1.6 sec, and 2.0 sec. Each hit was 
separate and distinct, as one row only was in sight at a time. The 
number of hits ranged from to 21. 

In the hammering test the subject used a specially prepared 
hammer, to hit three points, distant from each other by 50 cm. 
Time was constant, measured by the beats of a metronome, at the 
average rate preferred by ten boys. An improvement in the appa- 
ratus records each hit electrically on a kymograph. There were 
very marked differences in the abilities of the boys, the hits ranging 
from to 20 in 50 shots. 

The 3-hole test is too well known to be described. Time was 
taken for 50 contacts. 

A. T. POPPENBERGEB, Jr., 

Columbia University. Secretary. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

Catholic Democracy : Individualism and Socialism. Henry C Day., S.J. 

New York: Longmans, Green, and Company. 1914. 

Father Day, who is happily fitted for the difficult task by both tem- 
perament and training, has written a brief, but suggestive, book of less 
than three hundred pages on a very large subject; and he has written it 
candidly and well. His purpose is to delimit what may roughly be called 
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the social question on its more religious side and to show how it is related 
to certain vital positions jealously maintained by Catholic Christianity, 
not only in its more articulate past, but also to-day. It is not primarily, 
we should remark, a polemical work, in spite of sundry hard sayings in 
which the author does not hesitate to affix labels and to forecast unlovely 
issues ; it is rather a candid essay in exposition, intended chiefly to direct 
the attention of plain but thoughtful men to the Church's instinctive in- 
terest in the economic arrangements of this world. Some fourteen chap- 
ters are devoted to the history and analysis of the ideas lying behind the 
thing known as social democracy. These chapters are necessarily brief 
and at times almost too suggestive of a certain naive sketchiness in their 
method, as though the author were determined that no one should accuse 
him of not having gone to the roots of the subject; but it is impossible, 
nonetheless, not to be impressed by the lucidity and cogency of a great 
deal of his argument. This is particularly evident in his account of the 
subtle and prevailing mood of prejudice that may be said to react against 
Catholicism, not only in the minds of the masses in what were once the 
Bourbon strongholds of Europe in days not so long since past, but also in 
the more considered judgments of many an academic writer from whom 
one has a right to expect some acquaintance with the political forces that 
went to shape the world of the last two centuries as men of education 
know that world to-day. 

But it is in the series of chapters in which he has made the bold 
attempt to find a definition of socialism acceptable to all schools that 
Father Day's especial merit as a writer on these hazardous themes comes 
home with force to the mind of the detached reader. " Socialism," he 
tells us in an admirable sequence of eight conclusions, " is primarily an 
economic scheme, having for its principal object the socialization of the 
means of production. Its immediate concern is with food and labor. . . . 
Instead of the present system under which individual owners of capital, 
in consideration of their private interest, and only checked by the competi- 
tion of others, consent to supply society with the products it demands, 
the new scheme provides that the whole community, now possessing ' Col- 
lective capital ' — that is, all the means of production — in common, and hav- 
ing all its members united in social labor groups shall publicly regulate the 
' Collective labor ' of all, and equally distribute its results to individuals." 
Secondarily and subordinately, he goes on to infer, socialism is a kind 
of instinctive and rapidly growing conspiracy against the present order; 
for it implies, he tells us, " a complete civil policy affecting the relations 
of individuals to the state, the family, and the church"; and all the 
present-day " agitations in favor of universal suffrage, state care of 
children, secular education, the spread of materialistic conceptions of life 
and the spirit of revolt against traditional and established authority" 
are, for Father Day, but so much disquieting evidence of a widespread, if 
not wholly self-conscious, determination "to break down the present 
economic system." 

What he calls the " logical entity of the system " and its " essential 
idea" is the collectivist principle applied to industry. Socialism in the 
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concrete, of course, is a much more Protean thing, and may best be 
studied in the platform pronouncements and the political activities of 
the various groups of socialist agitators in Germany, France, Italy, 
England, and the United States. In this latter phase it is in reality a 
movement towards genuine democracy; it believes in the omnipotence of 
the state; and has unquestioning faith in the efficacy of doctrinaire legis- 
lation; and its advocates rightly claim to be known as social democrats. 
And so Father Day arrives at the following definition of the system as a 
whole ; " Social Democracy, or Socialism, is a system of political econ- 
omy, which denies the right of private ownership of capital, and at- 
tributes to the democratic state the inalienable ownership of all the 
means of production, together with the duty of the administration and 
distribution of all economic goods" (pp. 123-126). Two observations 
suggest themselves to the author as he formulates this definition; and 
as they throw light upon the real ethos of his book, and lay bare, at the 
same time, his instinctive and initial sympathy with those who are striv- 
ing to set an economically crooked world straight; we feel that we ought 
to transcribe them. " The first is that the Socialist scheme as it stands 
can not be regarded as a fixed system. Socialism is still in a fluid state. 
It is a living movement which is actually changing from day to day, and 
is liable to still further changes. How the movement is to develop will 
depend, to a large extent, on the degree of wise and sympathetic under- 
standing which is accorded to it. . . . The second observation, which 
follows as a corollary from the first, consists in a warning against the 
dangerous assumption that everything contained in Socialist teaching 
is false." 

Obvious and almost commonplace as these statements may appear to 
the merely academic reader, we think them admirable as coming from a 
man of Father Day's peculiar and all-but-authoritative position; and 
one is glad to note how completely they justify the word of admonition 
with which Cardinal Bourne has had the courage to point his own prefa- 
tory letter to the work. " Catholics are sometimes very unfairly dubbed 
Socialists because they are unwilling to condemn as contrary to Catholic 
teaching remedies suggested by Socialists, which, however undesirable 
in a political or economic aspect, still do not contravene the teaching of 
the Church on faith or morals. Experience has shown how difficult it is 
to obtain from either Socialists or non-Socialists anything approaching 
a clear definition of what they really mean. And it is most unfair to 
appeal to the teaching of the Catholic Church in support or condemna- 
tion of theories on which she has not pronounced directly or indirectly." 

It seems a pity, however, that in preparing what he calls the economic 
indictment of socialism Father Day should have had recourse for his 
text to a flamboyant and highly rhetorical Manifesto issued by the 
Socialist League at the General Conference held in London in 1885. A 
good deal of water has run under socialist bridges during the past thirty 
years, and even a platform apologist of to-day might reasonably decline 
to be judged by the pronouncements of his forebears of a generation ago. 
Nor is it quite fair to reproach socialists as a whole with attempting the 
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impossible because of the difficulty of distributing to each unit in the 
body politic "the full value of his labor." Socialists might reply, as in 
point of fact many of them do reply, that the problem is ultimately one 
of averages, and that the system might conceivably be better than the 
present chaotic arrangement in substance, even though it failed, and 
failed poignantly, here and there in detail. Nor is the attack on the 
socialist's attempt to eliminate the " master's profit " in better logical 
case; and the apologist for evolutionary socialism would, we suspect, 
make as short work of it as of the argument we have just noticed. 

Indeed it might be said in general that the economic argument to 
which he devotes an entire chapter of some seventeen pages suffers from 
first to last because of a certain lack both of definiteness and of what the 
French call actualite. This is not to say, however, that the argument is 
radically unsound, or that the author is a mere clerical amateur in the 
matters that he handles with such an air of expert knowledge. If we 
understand him aright, his main contention would seem to be that the 
present tendency towards collectivism may lead society into dangerous 
pitfalls if it is not checked by a wise regard for individual initiative and 
liberty. " Society and Socialism," he observes with characteristic terse- 
ness, " are conflicting and irreconcilable terms." Neither by the peaceful 
methods of progressive and evolutionary amelioration, nor by the more 
drastic appeal to revolutionary force, will the fusing point of such oppo- 
sites ever be reached. Material environment may change, but human 
nature endures. One may call such an argument economic, if one will; 
but au fond it is an appeal to psychology, backed up by isolated instances 
of capitalistic or industrial history. It assumes that certain auto-centric 
tendencies in human nature, as we know it to-day, or even in its remotest 
traditions, are radical and will not change; and assumptions of that sort 
are, we repeat, purely psychological. What is particularly valuable in 
Father Day's use of the argument, by whatever name it may be called, is 
the suggestion of tolerance and the vigorous grasp of economic principle 
that accompanies it. The socialist will probably quarrel with it, or turn 
from it with contemptuous impatience; but the man in the street for 
whose as yet unwarped consideration it is candidly offered will think 
twice before thrusting it aside. 

The moral or religious appeal of the book, especially in the case of 
those who may be sincerely curious to know where Catholic Christianity 
stands on these issues, is, we need scarcely remark, the best and most 
convincing thing about it. The author has no difficulty in showing that 
the most representative exponents of the socialist idea during the past 
generation have, in Heine's mocking phrase, left "Heaven to the angels 
and the sparrows," and aimed, like Bebel in Germany, at "the establish- 
ment of Atheism in the domain of what is called religion to-day"; but 
his chief endeavor is to show that the economic pressure of the time has, 
from the very nature of the problems raised, a most interested observer 
in Catholicism. There is no romantic appeal to an impossible revival of 
medievalism, as is but too often the case when the average religious 
apologist takes up these thorny matters ; there is little talk about " guilds " 
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or " confraternities," though these are not ignored ; but there is a great 
deal about fundamental Christianity; about the relations of the wage- 
earner to his wage; about usufruct and the limits of individual owner- 
ship; and the relations of the religious conscience to the not-omnipotent 
state. This part of the book is admirable in spirit as well as in treat- 
ment; and the author is at his best when girding, not ill-naturedly, at a 
certain class of clergyman, with which we are not unfamiliar even here 
in the United States, who would find in the Christ of the Gospels, not 
primarily a divine teacher with a message to the religious conscience of 
mankind, but a kind of Hebrew Tolstoi born too soon into a muddle- 
pated world and coming only at this late day somewhat precariously 
into His own. Throughout this portion of the argument Father Day 
attacks many a pet notion of the time, reminding his readers more than 
once that there has been, since the days of St. Thomas of Aquin and 
earlier, a Catholic and scientifically formulated doctrine of society and 
the state that advocates a system of moderate but extensive ownership of 
capital, especially of land. 

Especially of land! It is to be regretted, that, in committing himself 
to so courageous a statement, Father Day should have made no reference 
to a distinction upon which much stress was wont to be laid by the great 
Spanish theologians of the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries — 
the distinction, namely, between those rights of ownership which may be 
said to be rooted in the nature of things and those which are derived 
from the ius gentium. Private ownership in land, it was contended by 
these thinkers, is just one of these latter rights. It might be modified, 
or restricted; and there might even arise certain junctures when the 
higher interests of society would modify it out of all recognition by the 
apologists of the present order of things. How is latter-day Catholicism 
minded towards these problems? It is always safer, of course, to proph- 
esy what will not happen in theological matters than to permit oneself to 
dogmatize on what will. A Church which has seen more than one social 
order come and go, and which shows itself as singularly alert as Rome 
does to-day to the crisis that confronts her, is not likely to be dismayed, 
however confidently extremists may talk on one side or the other. There 
is, of course, an irreducible minimum which she can never consistently 
surrender. She will not give up her idea of the family; neither will 
she be disposed to efface all distinctions between the meum and tuum of 
capital and labor. But one thing may safely be hazarded. Her sympa- 
thies will probably be extended to all that will be of good report in the 
social welter of the next half-century. In the simple language of her 
catechism she has always taught that " to defraud a laborer of his wage," 
or " to oppress the poor," is one of " the four things crying to heaven for 
vengeance " ; and it is in this spirit, one feels, that Father Day has written 
the closing chapters of his remarkable book. We are confident that, as 
Cardinal Bourne so pointedly put it, they will "help in clearing men's 
minds and in restraining any mere tendency to hasty conclusions " either 
for social democracy or against it. C. Clifford. 

St. Mary's, 

"Whippant, New Jersey. 



